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ABStBACT 

Although sany social indicators suggest that problems 
exist asong the Aserican Indian population for vhich counseling and 
^aental health services should be provided, there are relatively fev 
AsericaL Indian counselors in the conventional aental health systea 
or in schools: therefore, the training of non-Indian counselors vho 
Work asong Aserican Indians pust be iaproyed. Current litacature 
suggests that counselors working with Indians should be culturally 
sensitive, should have ah awareness of Indian culture, and should be 
able to interpret specific behaviors in teris of possible ::altural 
■eaningf ulness. A sajor isplication of current literature is that 
there is a lack of cossunication and sutual understanding betveea 
counselors and Indian students. Besults of a study cosparing 
cpssunication styles (Dauphinais, bauphinais, and Bove) indicate that 
the facilitative style, yhich is most cossonly taught in counselor 
and therapist training, is seen as least effective by Indian 
students. Preliminary results of another study in vhich tha authors 
are involved indicate that 15 out of 25 Indian students perceive the 
cultural^^ezperiiental style as being sore helpful. Thus, efforts to 
specify counseling practices vhich Indian people find helpful should 
be intensified in training non-Indian counselors. (CB) 
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Counselir^ with American Indicts: 
Improving the QuaEty of NonHndiai: Asisistance ^ 

Tte oiiBr ivll ident::y some ihdc-ic&of socia: weL ^ .ner which suggest the need for 
counselSBrwr^v*<-s for Airerixxm Indteis aindqaDint ou- s«;rnfr oeficits in Q'aining for those 
mental tealthMtfanonaj^ •^mio work amo^^ the A ^^stear ndian population. In addition, 
research • jt» \m i m i itBd tftitt may olJeT some assis^f«r for improving the quality arf 
training a ihe Udmu ^ of /enMBsooan Irdiiins; 

TteP-'i - j?«at HiwwaiT- X diverssET amorar the .n-^ertescan Indian population, fc ^ame 
ways eaeh Ai- • ^te. r'^*^ is ij<e all ^a ne i peofMs. rpc^ .esaon may live as long aai tlteir 
Anglo coam^ - may oompoete hipn sraool anc college. Ttay become a professions: md 
possible hi^s^ ff^ ncome msv exceed median income for the American popoiK^cm. 
However. Tpaie: « a group, the American Indian population snares some statistics tiaet are 
different £Ke niajori'' populatirau 

At e jesmm^. level (P.D.), my children had a 50-50 coance of living in' an urban area 
or a rural areF* ^r: birth they had Jess-^ance of surviving than their Anglo friends (37.1 
per 1,000 VS.22L4 per 1,000) and sould <ook forward to having me around until age 65. My 
White friends^wil be-around untilcwt^r 3 years of age, on the average. 

My chiionm raay attend boaxfiac: school as did 45,000 Indian children in 1977. If not, 
they will most Jkely attend a schcol nwM^e they will be in the minority, and will be less 
likely to t^ifi Many of thar j^iaerican Indian friends will drop out prior to high 
school gradUE^cK 

If my survive an adoescmce where one of ten of their friends may commit 

suicide and or tz: 70% may use' atcqHol regularly, they can expect to be unemployed, 
.e^cially if ^33ksw live on a reservaianc^ If employed, they will most likely be employed 
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dw>-->y or inftrectiy jy the federal fwcyrnment, ind have a 50-50 chance of obtaining an 
below jwrerty JmI (TJ.S. Gov. Printing Office, 197%). 

Other facJfiors tfi«t are of gr rm m ss concert are violence to self and others that 
iizsiucle bomocide, rmpe^ eiald abuse^ mie battering and nfanticide. In addition, racisnv 
viUSi* not cle^riy ne«i5ura:?le in its effects, is ii consrant reality for most American 
Ifr& « **n » IKAilim 4«t ?6ntri&aitsd tlhe enge no prec governmental dependence and 
resultiiirTic3M>le«sxiess-df manv Indian-pesples. 

Such sccsai irjdicators reflect the tragic stams f the American Indian, as well as 
pointing' to iwaaKi al m«ntM health -hsbkIs. If ihd^MtJr^ of maladjirstmerr «ntj poverty, 
hopelesMBB, mc expcnmre ^ rscisn ac^ signs c Twd for counseling ^=«rvices, then 
Ameriegr tliffffHtiv ctartanly tfmlxfy* 

The sDts©? indicsoiaes: ant behaviari :so disruptn^ tc the American Indan individual, 
family, anc-^rnaTiunitr refxecr a chaat^ from the trsmtraBsal life-style. Pit mrmy with 
this change nr M e-stre has come *t» loss in traottione. Indian forms of helping and 
treating* disznntive, piffnfUl peperienes. Many Indian pecple, 50%, how sme in urban 
areas. Both tBr url^aj Vidian and t ljn rcie rvation Indian people, in many cases, must rely 
on con«nticKat.^oi«rees<3f ?>elD- Of TPase Indian. people relyiag on these sources of mental 
health servre-s. 5S-% 30 TOt return for ±1 second vsit (Sue, A.ien, & Conaway. 1978X After 
controlling for deiti3grap< « ^ ^tors such as income, sex, education, etc., Aiwerican Indian 
clients were footfid ^ CKeoed others in not returning, in addition, Indiar^ high school 
students reported ^norv wtlbiitsn areas that they would not talk about to a counselor, or 
any other helping pnanUDaHphihais, LaFromboise, & Rowe, 1980). 

The current mTwHIwr, then, sauggests that American Indian peoples, and particularly 
Indian youths hovre e. rmL seed (not to merlon the right) for counseling assistance. 
However, the availab fc^ e w itei ce seems to indicate that the services being offered may be 
lacking in roeaniigfuimr and effectiveness. An important fact to be considered is that. 
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the way thir^ are currently structured, the profesionkl he^er who an Indian student will 
encounter is mo^t likely to be a non-Indian. While this may not be the preferred or 
optimal circumstance, the reality is that there are relatively few American Indian 
counselors in the conventional mental health system or schools. Therefore, it seems clear 
that if improved counseling services for Indian youth are to be provided, one important 
mems would be to improve the training of non-Indian counselors who may work among 
American Indian people. The major obstacle to implementing such a plan, however, is 
that little research has beenvdone on what constitutes effective counseling practice with 
Indian peoples. 

The state of the art is such that most published work has consisted of narratives 
drawn from common sense wisdom, some deductive analyses of how commociy held Indian 
values might relate to the counseling process, and some environmental conditions. On the 
basis of such work it has become commonly accepted that counselors working with Indian 
persons should be culturally sensitive, should have an awareness of Indian culture, and 
should be able to interpret specific behaviors in terms of possible cultural meaningfulness, 
rather than in . c ire -bound context. Unfortunately, most counselors working toward 
degrees today do receive even this minimal training although many of them will come 
in contact w: Ji Indian youth. Even worse, perhaps, is the fact that American Indians who 
achieve professional credentials are commonly exposed to theories and practices which 
often are irrelevant to effective work with Indian people and in some cases have been 
shown to interfere with successful outcome. 

While problems r^arding the dissemination of what we currently know remain, a 
major limitation to training more effective counseliiig with Indian youth is the lack of 
speduncity in what has been described or discussed. Although cultural sensitivi^, 
knowledge of Indian values, and the ability to understand culturally relevant behavior is 
important, and perhaps necessary, we cannot make significant further progress without 



empirical research directed tommrd iderttifying what the helper acsoKlly ttrat is 
related to positive outcome. By drawing upon the descriptive base lat^^ 'Jown rar-imr, it 
now should be possible to develop a variety of creative and cunarally sperisi !;arprmeses 
for empirical validation. Findings^ which then emerge through verificat: nc rer-^tion 
can be fed back to the training programs with some assurance Jiat cou or> an mental 
health workers will be able to be more helpful to Indian youth. 

I would like to describe some recent efforts in which we have :^en: mu:i>ied that 
attempt to relate counseling process with Indian students to specific nuinsi^iTior behavior. 
An implication found repeatedly in the literature is that something .tac«*sary is not 
occurring between American Indian clients and conventionally *^^i»<*»*5 T^mselors- 
Goldstein (1973)^ describing such a situation between^^herapists and ^^^w*?- orxr^^economic 
status cUients, noted: 

That much of what is said across this particular social cfcE 
gulf goes unheard; that in several major and highly corst*- 
quential ways, therapist and patient are literally not talln^ 
the same language (p. 40). 

Trimble (1976) has also observed that the "core of the problems be^ir^ the non -Indian 
counselor and an Indian student is one of communicatnon and mu ^ understanding/' 
Following this notion further, the question of effective communicaticrr s'-ie in counseling 
with Indian students arises. To address this, a study (Dacphinais, Dauphii^is, <5c Rowe, in 
press) was conducted in which we compared the perceived effectiveness of a counselor 
using the standard "facilitative communication" style^ a directive style, or an experi- 
mental style, as rated by Indian high school students. The experiiiEBntal style was 
developed from my own experience and in consultation with a medicine man, an Indian 



aBaaH mr^^^^^ti^stf and others whcr shared their a«0e5tions. Tie results indicated that 
tap^^tedtoisaw" style^ which is most commonly taofrtdLin counsellor and therapist training 
ta*V9 ^xvi ^^'■B as least effective by the IndiK studesl^ So significant difference 
miMHi'wrf^iT ^ 3»»^riE±ings given to therSrective or ezaeruTke^t? . styles. However, since the 
TMM of eoDBelor (Indian vs. ran-Indian) was an inder- nxssnt variable crossed with 
CDTT^ nui^ufltiMi iitjfle, an interesting comparison cooldjie a^rvsesL Althoi^h being Indian 
JmiC an wo «it positive effect, the ^ean rating given nx; che iidian counselor usir^ the 
^SBPn^TioBti'acicepted style of commumcation was the saxm as the rating of the non-Indian 
{!iiyiin«elor tSBDg the experimental style. This sugg^escs that non-Indian helpers could 
»«en» napy effectiveness if they were to learn a different style of relating verbally to 
Indian sttwaits. Of course, it also suggests that Indian professional counselors c\>uld 
kt^ease their effectiveness vnth Indian students if they would forget the communication 
fiiytewhiti? they were most likely taught in their training program. 

The iwact st^ in this inquiry involved tssr attempt to refine this cultural- 
eaperimental style so that it would be perceived assi more helpful than the directive style 
of counsetor communication and, if so, to describe -n detail its features and character- 
istics. To accomplish this we analyzed the contrasting elements of each using the Hill 
"^liDConoiny (1977) of counselor response categories anc jdeveloped new scripts- Video tapes 
of approximately 10 minutes duration were made of counselor (race ambiguous) talking 
to ah Indian coU^e student in each style. Both J^es were recently shown to 25 
non-Indisn and 2FlhgSni^eoIteg e s t udents with ingtrii<^>ffn<y fn nnr%r%<i€^ wh\nh one was most 
nelpful, noting why they thought it was helpful and wiw it was not helpful. In addition, 
they were asked to rate each one on seven semanticr differential scales adapteo from 
Atkinson (1978). 

Although data analysis has not been completed, preUninary results show that 19 of 
the 25 non-Indian viewers rated the directive comnnmcation style as superior. However, 
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15 a. the 25 InciK ^udents perceiwd the cultural-experinMmal style as beinr more . 
hecf aL Those stmaenss who chose tlie experimental style of tamng were asked ' note 
wtev they thought *the ^^aunselor was effective. They indicasi ihat they thoBsa the 
^flBsmsedor was most ^dTfesave when he related his own experienecsF as an example* ^ard was 
effective wherrfH? a question-answer (directive) format. 
This expression c/ effectiveness by t!)e American Indian students corresponds to the 
z. ^lysis of the experintfintal tape utilizing the Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) system of 
4fe liysis. The experraemtal tape portrays a counselor who is giving information to the 
cirent throughout the reraction. This information is given in terms of "this is the way I 
experienced this..." ^ T know of others who did it this way...". Thus, the counselor 
nmdels self-disclosu^ and gives alternative modes of action. The client is ther free to 
choose one or none the alternatives. The counselor asks much less than the directive 
counselor, out when an elicitation is used, it is in an indirect manner, such as "this is how 
I..." or "Let's think about...". A complete report of the methodology, the results of the 
analysis of the preference dimensions, and the analysis of the cultural-experimental 
counselor communication style using the Hill Taxonomy and the Sinclair-Coulthard 
Analysis of Discouree (1975) will be available September 1 from the Bureau of Educational 
Research, CoU^e of Education, University of Oklahoma, Norman, OK 73019. 

Hopefully, the research described above will add to the work of those mental health 
providers who have made observation*: about their experiences among the American Indian 
population. These observations have led to recommendations for counselor awareness of 
American Indian cultural differences. Trimble (1980) has described more specific 
psychocultural aspects such as values unique to the American Indian. LaFromboise and 
Dixon (1981) have added more specificity to our knowled(ge concerning perceived trust by 
American Indian students. Through this research we have increased our knowlecfee of 
what counselors can do that is related to positive outcome. 
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In summaryy many social indicators sug^sK that problems do exist among the 
American Indian peculation for which counseling and mental heatttr services should be 
pronoded* Since many Indian people must rely oir cx^nventional helping- systems, either to 
suE^tement traditional Indian means of support tit in the absence of such systems, it is 
suggested that efforts {o specify helping coaisedng practices with Indian people be 
intensi^ed so that non-Indian professional lii dpa ' s can &e trained to provide more 
effective assistance. 
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